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DID THE "MONITOR" OR "MERRIMAC" REVOLU- 
TIONIZE NAVAL WARFARE? 

The following interesting letter appeared in the Washington Post 
of Saturday, March 9, 1912, from the pen of Robert L. Preston. Of 
course, the credit of revolutionizing naval warfare belongs, as between 
the two ships, to the Mcrrimac. By its defeat of the Federal wooden battle 
fleet, fought in advance of the battle with the Monitor, the Mcrrimac 
conclusively established the superiority of iron ships to wooden ones. 
Naval warfare would have been changed had the Monitor never appeared 
on the scene : 

Editor Post: Fifty years ago to-day was fought the celebrated battle 
between the Monitor and the Virginia, or Mcrrimac, as she has been 
popularly called. Probably no battle of the Civil War has been the sub- 
ject of so many and such persistent misstatements These misrepresenta- 
tions, disseminated soon after the engagement, have been repeated and 
reiterated by subsequent writers, who have simply assumed former state- 
ments without investigation, until they have almost formed one of the 
numerous crystallizations of history. Having become stereotyped in popu- 
lar accounts and school histories, they have been accepted as a gospel of 
the history of that period until they have become well-nigh ineradicable. 
An article that appeared in last Sunday's Post is the latest case in point. 

The first and most common of these statements is that the Monitor 
revolutionized naval warfare. European nations had ironclads before 
either, the Monitor or Mcrrimac was heard of. If the honor belongs to 
either of the two, surely the Mcrrimac can claim it over her rival. Her 
construction was begun several months before Ericsson could induce Con- 
gress to make an appropriation for the building of the Monitor. She was 
the first in action ; hence, to her belongs the credit. 

Tiic "Virginia" a History Maker 
A writer in the United Service Magazine for November, 1880, says: 
"The Virginia came out of the conflict a historical ship. In all future 
narratives of naval warfare, she will loom up conspicuously as having de- 
termined a new line of development in naval forces, leading to a complete 
revolution in the naval systems of the whole world, as well as those of 
coast and harbor defense." 

In all the acounts that have appeared from time to time in the last 
fifty years great stress is laid on the fact that the Monitor was, from the 
laying of her keel to her appearance on the morning of March 9, 1862, 
in Hampton Roads, a carefully guarded secret, and that she presented 
herself as if dropped from the clouds to the astonished Mcrrimac on that 
eventful day. 
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The Confederate Navy Department was informed perfectly of her 
construction from its inception. Her movements were well known to 
the officers, although they did not know just when she would arrive or 
that she would stop in Hampton Roads at all. In fact, her orders were 
to go to the Potomac to protect Washington. It was only when she ar- 
rived in Hampton Roads on the evening of March 8th that Commodore 
John Marston, U. S. N., who was in command at that point, and who 
had an imperative order to send her to Washington, resolved to disre- 
gard the order and sent her to Newport News to look out for the 
Merrimac, as the Cumberland and Congress had been destroyed on that 
day. Lieut. Worden cheerfully acquiesced. She was seen by the pilot of 
the Merrimac at 11 o'clock on the night of the 8th, soon after her arrival, 
by the light of the burning Congress, which illuminated the whole of the 
roadstead. 

It is conceded by most of the Northern historians who have written 
on the subject that the battle was a drawn one — by many very grudgingly. 
But they are practically unanimous in the statement that after the battle 
the Merrimac withdrew to Norfolk defeated and left the Monitor in pos- 
session of the field. This statement has gone the rounds of all the his- 
tories, great and small, and has become almost an article of religious belief, 
whose acceptance is essential to salvation as a patriot and whose denial 
is heresy so rank as to put the recusant beyond the pale. 

There arc several accounts of witnesses of the battle, and the subse- 
quent movements of the two vessls, that are very decisive to an impartial 
reader, and help very much to clear up the fog that has settled over the 
subject. 

The Merrimac fired 110 solid shot at the Monitor. She had none on 
board, except a few of wide wantage to be heated for use on the Minne- 
sota. She had come out to shell the Minnesota, which she had riddled tlie 
day before, and would have sunk, had not the Minnesota grounded, when 
the Merrimac, unable to approach her on account of the shallow water, 
fired on her till dark, and then left for her anchorage. It must be con- 
stantly borne in mind that the Merrimac drew 23 feet of water, and that 
her movements were much restricted on that account. The Monitor drew 
II or about half as much. 

Fired on Pilothouse 

Wlien Lieut. Catesby Jones, who commanded the Merrimac in the 
second day's battle, saw that his shells were making no impression on the 
Monitor's turret, he directed his fire on the pilothouse, the result of which 
is well known. It disabled her commander, and the command of the 
vessel devolved on Lieut. Greene, who withdrew from the fight into 
shallow water, where the Merrimac could not follow her on account of 
her draft. 
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The pilot of the Monitor, Samuel Howard, says : 

"After Capt. Worden was wounded, my first orders from Lieut. 
Greene were to move off and make for Fortress Monroe. I did not know 
at this time that he had been made chief in command. I thought this was 
a great mistake, for I knew that if we left the Virginia would come 
back and destroy the Minnesota. Instead of obeying Capt. Greene, I went 
down to see Capt. Worden. I said to him : 'Captain, they want me to 
move off to Fortress Monroe. If we do this the Virginia will surely de- 
stroy the Minnesota. I don't want to do it.' 

" 'You must see Lieut. Greene,' replied Capt. Worden. 'He is now in 
command, and you must get your orders from him.' 

Commander Van Brunt, of the Minnesota, in his official statement, 
says : 

"By the time she (the Merrimac) had fired her third shell the little 
Monitor had come down upon her, placing herself between us, and com- 
pelled her to change her position, in doing which she grounded, and again 
I poured into her all the guns which could be brought to bear upon her. 
As soon as she got off she stood down the bay, the little battery chasing 
her with full speed, when suddenly the Merrimac turned around and ran 
full speed into her antagonist. 

Anxious for a Moment 

"For a moment I was anxious, but instantly I saw a shot plunge into 
the iron roof of the Merrimac, which surely must have damaged her, for 
some time afterward the rebels concentrated their whole battery upon 
the tower and pilothouse of the Monitor, and soon afterward the latter 
stood down for Fort Monroe, and we thought it probable she had ex- 
hausted her supply of ammunition or sustained some injury. 

"Soon afterward the Merrimac and the two other steamers headed 
for my ship, and I then felt to the fullest extent my condition. I was 
hard and immovably aground, and they could take position under my 
stern and rake me. I had expended most of my solid shot, my ship was 
badly crippled, and my officers and men were worn out with fatigue. But 
even in this extreme dilemma I determined never to give up the ship to 
the rebels, and after consulting my officers I ordered every preparation to 
be made to destroy the ship after all hope was gone to save her. On 
ascending the poop-deck, I observed that the enemy's vessels had changed 
their course and were heading for Craney Island." 

Prof. Soley says : "Seeing the Monitor draw off, Van Brunt, under 
the supposition that his protector was disabled and had left him, prepared 
for the worst, and made ready to destroy this ship. But at this point 
the Merrimac withdrew to Norfolk." 
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Continued for Three Hours 

Lieut. Jones, who commanded the Merrintae, says : 

"The light had continued over three hours. To us the Mnoitor ap- 
peared unharmed. We were, therefore, surprised to see her run off into 
shoal water, where our great draft would not permit us to follow, and 
where our shells could not reach her. We for some time awaited the 
return of the Monitor to the Roads. Had there been any sign of the 
Monitor's willingness to renew the contest, we would have remained to 
fight her. We left her in the shoal water, to which she had withdrawn, 
and which she did not leave until after we had crossed the bar on our 
way to Norfolk." 

Finally, in 1884, Representative Ballentine, of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to whom a bill for granting $200,000 for distribution to the officers 
and crew of the Monitor was submitted, made a strong adverse report, 
in which he said : 

"We assume that the proof shows that the only serious damage sus- 
tained by the Merrintae was inflicted by the Cumberland, and that the 
Merrintae went back to Norfolk when her adversaries were out of reach, 
and they being in shoal water, and she, on account of the great depth of 
water which she drew, unable to attack them, went into dock for repairs, 
and again came out and offered battle, which was refused." 

Hull of Steant Frigate 

In reviewing the performance of the Merrintae, the following facts 
are worthy of consideration : 

She was the hull of a steam frigate, which had been burned to the 
water's edge by tlie Federals when they evacuated Norfolk April 19, 1861. 
The hull was sunk with her boilers and engines, and subsequently raised, 
and converted into an ironclad, which was named the Virginia. With 
engines and boilers that had been subjected to the destructive effects of 
fire and seawater, she fought a fierce and prolonged battle on March 8th, 
in which she destroyed and scattered the Federal fleet. 

The next day, with no repairs, and the same crew, she fought another 
battle of equal severity, and withdrew, when her adversary was no longer 
able to be reached. In the first day's fight she stood the poundings of 
vessels whose total armament consisted of more than 100 guns, and 
sank two and riddled the third. 

The Minnesota, the survivor, received twelve shells in hull and rigging; 
one at the water-line. One carried away a third of her mainmast. The 
Merrimae's armor was not peneti'ated in either battle, but her smoke- 
stack was riddled on the first day, which interfered much with her draft 
in the second day's fight. In the two days' battle she bore the brunt 
of a conflict with a force of 2,890 men and 230 guns, as follows ; 

Congress (burned), 480 men, 50 guns; Cumberland (sunk), 360 men, 
22 guns; Minnesota (riddled), 550 men, 40 guns; Roanoke (sailed away), 
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550 men, 40 guns; St. Lawrence (peppered), 480 men, 50 guns; two or 
three gunboats (disabled), 120 men, 6 guns. Monitor, 150 men, 2 guns; 
batteries at Newport News, 200 men, 20 guns; tug Dragon (blown up). 

Blew Up the "Dragon" 

It must be remembered that during the battle of the 9th the Merrimac 
received the fires of the Minnesota, as well as the the Monitor, and fought 
her also. She blew up the Dragon, a tug moored alongside the Minnesota. 

I know of no vessel in the annals of naval warfare that, in two suc- 
cessive days, without repairs and refitting, and with the same crew, ever 
fought two such battles against such forces as she encountered. She had 
sprung ?, leak the day before, when her ram was twisted off in the 
Cumberland. This started up again when she rammed the Monitor, but was 
temporarily stopped during the battle. Her armor had been cracked in 
several places, and the oak backing broken, but no shot had pierced it. 
She was not in a finished condition when she started out, and was much 
in need of repairs after the tremendous hammering of two days' battle. 
The net result of the battle of the 9th was that the Monitor saved the 
Minnesota, and her commander was disabled. The Merrimae had none 
of her crew killed or wounded, while in the battle of the 8th she had two 
killed and nineteen wounded. 

A third error that has pervaded the popular mind, and been dis- 
seminated in the school histories, is that the Merrimac went back to Nor- 
folk and never came out again. This is repeated in the article in Sunday's 
Post. Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Order from President 

On March loth Secretary Welles telegraphed from Washington ; "It 
is directed by the President that the Monitor be not too much exposed ; 
that in no event shall any attempt be made to proceed with her unac- 
companied to Norfolk." 

On March 12th J. G. Barnard, chief engineer of McClellan's army, 
telegraphed from Fairfax Courthouse ; "The possibility of the Merrimac 
again appearing paralyzes the movements of the army by whatever route 
is adopted." 

On March 15th Assistant Secretary of War Tucker telegraphed : 
"The Secretary of War directs me to ask you for what sum you will 
contract to destroy the Merrimac or prevent her from coming out from 
Norfolk, you to sink or destroy her if she gets out. Answer by telegraph, 
as there is no time to be lost." 

Again on March 15th Secretary Welles telegraphed: "There is a 
degree of apprehension in regard to the armored steamer Merrimac which 
it is difficult to allay. If it is possible to place obstructions by sinking 
vessels in the narrow channels of the Elizabeth River so as to prevent her 
from coming out, it is desirable it should be done at any cost." 
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All this time the Federal fleet was anchored under the guns of Fort 
Monroe. On April nth the Merrimac, having completed her repairs, 
came out, with four gunboats, and cut out two brigs and a schooner under the 
nose of the Federal fleet and had them towed back to Norfolk, neither 
the Monitor nor any of the rest of the fleet making any attempt to engage 
her. 

Report of Englishman 

Commander W. N. Hewett, V. C, of H. M. S. Rinaldo, anchored in 
Hampton Roads, sent the following report to Vice-Admiral Milne, who 
forwarded it to the British admiralty : 

"Early on the morning of the nth the Confederate iron-cased battery 
Virgi)iia (late Merrimac), accompanied by four gunboats and two tugs, 
was seen approaching from the direction of Norfolk. At 7:10 A. M. 
the Federals fired two alarm guns from the iron-cased battery Monitor 
and tlie fort. The Virginia and her consorts continued steaming for 
Fortress Monroe, but when abreast of Sewell's Point, well out in the stream, 
the gunboats and tugs stopped, and the Virginia proceeded as before, pass- 
ing within 200 yards of me. At 7:45 the fort on the Ripraps fired two 
shots at her, both falling short. 

"I then slipped from my port anchor, and in company with the 
French war steamers Catinat and Cassend headed for Newport News, 
keeping out of the range of the Federal guns. 

".A.t 9 .\. M. the Confederate gunboat Patrick Henry, with some little 
assistance from the gunboat Teazcr, captured three transports close 
inshore, on the Federal side, without being interfered with, and towed 
them up to Norfolk. From this hour until 4 P. M. the Confederate 
squadron cruised about the roads without opposition, the Virginia occa- 
sionally going within range of the Federal guns on the Ripraps and Fortress 
Monroe, as well as those of the large squadron under the guns of the fort. 

Fired on Federal Boats 

"At 4 P. M. the Virginia fired three shots at two Federal gunboats 
inside the bar for the protection of the schooners and transports. They 
immediately returned the fire, but the range being too long no damage was 
done on their side The Virginia then steamed back to Craney Island with 
the rest of the squadron. I was at this time anchored near Newport News. 

"The next day the Virginia and her consorts steamed down to Sewell's 
Point, and remained there all that day, the Federal squadron making no 
attempt to harass or engage them." 

Admiral Porter says of this : "This was a humiUation and should 
not have been suffered, but prevented at all hazards, especially as the 
crew of an English corvette cheered the Confederates as they towed their 
prizes away." 

Representative Ballentine, of the Committee on Naval Affairs in 1884, 
in his adverse report on House bill No. 244, says : 
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"All the evidence leads clearly to the opinion that the Monitor after 
her engagement with the Merrimac on the eighth of March declined again 
to engage her, though offered the opportunity, and that so great doubt 
existed with the United States naval and military authorities as to the 
power of the Monitor to successfully meet the Merrimac that orders were 
given to her commander by the President not to bring on an engagement." 

Indignation of Public 

The New York Herald of April 15th, commenting on the affair of 
the eleventh says : 

"The public are very justly indignant at the conduct of our navy in 
Hampton Roads on Friday last. The Confederate fleet, headed by the 
Merrimac, came down to Craney Island, and one of the Confederate gun- 
boats very coolly captured three Union vessels. The Monitor, the Stevens 
battery, the Octarora, and the other Union vessels of war took no ap- 
parent notice of this proceeding. Not one of the vessels even moved 
toward the Merrimac." 

Her object in entering the Roads on April nth was to engage the 
Mo)ntor, run alongside, board lier, and capture. Careful plans had been 
made to effect this. Her weak points were well known, and a boarding 
party was formed with one gang to wedge her turret to stop its revolu- 
tion, another to throw a tarpaulin over the pilothouse, a third to drop hand 
grenades down her smokestack and ventilators, and a fourth to fasten a 
cable around her turret, with which to take her in tow. As she remained 
in her old position on Hampton Flats with the rest of the fleet and refused 
to come out, no opportunity was given to make the attempt. 

The Merrimac late in the afternoon returned to her anchorage with 
the two brigs and one schooner she had captured. Lieut. Henry A. Wise. 
U. S. A., in a commimication to Lieut. O. C. Badger, U. S. N., after the 
battle of March 9th, said : "VVitli reference to the Monitor, the moment 
I jumped on board of her after the fight, I saw that a steam tug, with 
twenty men could have taken the upper part of her in as many seconds, 
and perhaps the inside too, by dropping two or three 12-pound shrapnel 
down her little steampipe, or, at all events, by choking the turret." 

Shelled Confederate Battery 

On May 8th the Monitor and the rest of the Union fleet left their 
anchorage under the guns of Fortress Monroe, and advanced to Sewell's 
Point, which they attacked for the purpose of reducing the Confederate 
battery established there. What happened on that day may best be told in 
the report of Commander Hewitt, of H. M. S. Rinaldo, which was for- 
warded to the British admiralty : 

"May 8, 1862. — That same morning a Confederate tugboat arrived at 
Fortress Monroe from Norfolk, having deserted. She reported that the 
Confederates were prepared to evacuate Norfolk, etc., and that they had 
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sunk the Virijinia (Merrimac). On this intelligence becoming known at 
10:30 P. M. of the same day a Federal squadron, consisting of the 
Dacotah and Oneida, screw sloops, of six guns each; the San Jacinto, 
screw, eleven guns ; Susquehanna, paddle sloop, fifteen guns ; Monitor 
and Naugatuck, iron-cased batteries, moved up the river toward Sewells 
Point, and commenced shelling the Confederate battery on that point at a 
very long range. This was the prelude to their intended attack on Norfolk. 

"The Confederates returned a slow fire. I suppose their guns are 
not of a very long range. The Federal squadron continued firing up to 
2 -.30 P. M. without intermission. Th(? Monitor was at this time about 
1,800 yards from Se well's Point. She then was observed to be coming 
back again toward the rest of the squadron, which was some 4,000 yards 
from the point and in the direction of Newport News. 

"The smoke of a steamer could be seen rising above the trees and moving 
along toward Hampton Roads from the direction of Norfolk. At 2 P. M. 
the Confederate iron-cased battery Virginia rounded Sewell's Point, and 
the Federal squadron steamed down quickly under the guns of the fort. 
.\s the Virginia alone came within range of their guns, and those of Fort 
Wool, on the Ripraps, the Federal frigate Minnesota, accompanied by 
four large steamers, which are intended to act as rams, proceeded up the 
river abreast of Old Point, and joined the rest of the squadron. 

Federals Steamed Away 

"With the exception of a few shots fired from the Ripraps at the 
Virginia, the Federals made no attempt to molest her, but, on the con- 
trary, as she approached them they steamed away from her. They left 
off firing at Sewell's Point immediately on sighting her coming from 
Norfolk. She would most likely have made her appearance before had 
the water been sufficiently high. The Virginia, having driven the Federal 
fleet away, returned and anchored under Sewell's Point, where she now 
remains." 

Capt. Louis N. Stoddard, United States revenue service, who was 
navigating officer and an acting master on the Monitor, says of this affair : 

"She (the Merrimac) came out six weeks later, while we were bom- 
barding Sewell's Point, and defied the Union fleet, which immediately scat- 
tered back for Fortress Monroe." 

Finally, on May loth, while she was at anchor at Sewell's Point, her 
commander. Flag Officer Tatnall, observing that the Confederate flag was 
no longer flying over the batteries, found that Norfolk was being 
evacuated. He immediately ordered the Merrimac lightened so as to take 
her up the James River to Richmond. But finding that with the strong 
west wind blowing the tide would be too low to get her up, and having 
lost Norfolk his only base, he resolved to blow her up to avoid her falling 
into the hands of the Federals. This he did on the nth. Thus ended the 
career of this remarkable vessel. 
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Constructed of the hull of a burned and sunken frigate, propelled by 
engines that had been raised from the bottom of the river, never com- 
pleted, manned by a crew largely recruited from the army, which had 
no time to be drilled in its duties, impeded in all her movements by her 
great draft, her cruise of sixty-five days may well be considered unsur- 
passed in naval annals. 

The fleet anchored at Fortress Monroe carried more than 200 guns, 
and included the Monitor, but the dread she inspired was so great that 
"a large committee of highly respectable gentlement from the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, headed by Mayor Opdyke," called 
on Secretary Welles on March isth to urge that the narrow channel of 
the Elizabeth River be blocked up at once with barges loaded with stone 
to keep the Merrimac from again coming out. 

Numbers of stone-laden 1)arges were sent down the Potomac to Kettle 
Bottom Shoals to be .sunk to prevent her coming up the river. 

After her destruction by Flag Officer Tatnall, her crew went up and 
joined the forces around Richmond. The late Capt. H. B. Littlepage, who 
served on her as a midshipman from the day she was commissioned until 
she was destroyed, abandoned his own clothes in order to save her flags, 
which are now in possession of his family in this city. 

True Stories Desired 

As fifty years have passed since that eventful combat, let us relegate 
to the rubbish heap all such tales as that the Monitor drove the Merrimac 
back to Norfolk, never to come out again. Burn up the histories, if they 
are incorrect, and re-write them. The hot blood of patriotism is excellent 
in time of war. but in peace by all means let us have the cold facts of 
history. 

If fairy tales are necessary, serve them up to the little tin soldiers and 
the chocolate-cream generals, who have feasted on them so long. The real 
soldiers have no taste for them, and the children of the country need 
plain and simple food. 

Robert L. Preston. 



DID GRANT, SHERMAN AND SHERIDAN TEACH 
MILITARISM TO GERMANY? 

Events fifty years old have ceased to stir the blood of people in the 
United States, who are interested in the titanic European conflict. They 
can be referred to without stirring up strife, and are valuable only as they 
teach lessons to us in the present. One lesson is that an American con- 
demnation of Germany is subject to some embarrassments, in view of 
the conduct of the Federal armies in the Civil War. This is shown in the 
annexed letter of John Bigelow, of New York, military historian and 
author, which was published in the New York Times of June 13. 1915. 



